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FACTS ABOUT YOUNGSTOWN 


1H E Youngstown 

strike was a sign 

to the owners and 

managers of the 

American steel in- 

dustry that the 

end will come; 

that they cannot 

forever adhere to their present 

policy of depressing wages below a 

decent standard by maintaining a 

vast horde of helpless immigrants 

in a condition of economic subservi- 

ency, throwing them on charity 

during times of depression, paying 

less than a living wage during 

times of prosperity, and during all 

times brutalizing them either by 

imposing excessive hours of em- 

ployment or by imposing the en- 

forced leisure that breeds fear and 
pauperization. 

This is the conclusion contained 
in a report on the Youngstown 
strike and riot of January 7, made 
public today by the Committee on 
Industrial Relations. The author is 
George P. West, whose reports on 
the Colorado strike and the Bay- 
onne strike were published by the 
United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations before that body 
expired on August 23, 1915. 

“The strike and riot at Youngs- 
town,” says the West report, 
“marked the beginning of a re- 
bellion that was about to spread 
throughout the steel industry, and 
that was checked only by the 
prompt action of Elbert H. Gary, 
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chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, in announcing a 10 
per cent. increase for the 230,000 
employes of that company.” 

The increase is asserted to have 
been directly instigated by the 
Youngstown strike, which began 
December 29, nine days before the 
riot, at the plant of the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company. The re- 
port says: 

“Of all the significant facts dis- 
closed by the investigation, the 
most important was the conclusive 
evidence that full responsibility for 
the situation there existing lies 
with the management of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

“Reports which received credence 
in responsible quarters came to the 
writer in Youngstown to the effect 
that officials of the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company sought advice 
from Judge Gary immediately 
after the strike began, that he ad- 
vised them to resist an advance in 
wages, and that later, realizing the 
danger of a general upheaval, he 
acted promptly to avert a strike 
and announced the 10 per cent. in- 
crease, effective February 1.” 

Washington, Jan. 18.—Babies of 
the workers die at an appalling 
rate. Forty-one per cent. of all 
deaths in Youngstown during 1913, 
according to United States census 
figures, were of children under five 
years of age. 

The average head of a family 
among foreign-born steel workers, 
who constitute over 70 per cent. of 
the entire force, earn less than 
$500 a year. 

The workers and their families 
live in squalid, overcrowded houses. 
A trachoma epidemic at East 
Youngstown grew so menacing 
that the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, whose armed 
guards on January 7 killed three 
strikers and wounded twenty-five, 
had to take drastic measures to 
save the human part of its equip- 
ment. 





Sanitary conditions in Youngs- 
town in the districts where the 
steel workers live are frightful. 
The administration of the health 
laws is lax, and open garbage boxes 
and dry privies abound. 

The Charity Organization So- 
ciety has never tried to find out 
whether the steel workers get 
enough wages to live. 

During times of depression, in- 
cluding nearly half of the time dur- 
ing the past eight years, the steel 
workers and their families have 
been kept alive by chagity. The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany doled out the privilege of 
working three days a week to fam- 
ily men whose families were found 
to be destitute, after investigation, 
and besides distributed baskets of 
food. The cost of these baskets 
vas later deducted from the man’s 
pay check, after he had been per- 
mitted to work three days a week. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company has paid for eight years 
8 per cent. dividends on its $10,- 
000,000 of capital stock. In 19138 
it cut a melon in the form of a 50 
per cent. stock dividend. In other 
words the stock has paid 12 per 
cent. during the past two years and 
ahalf. Its value is $285 a share. 

For years, until the present de- 
mand for unskilled labor gave them 
a choice of jobs, the steel workers 
have been forced to accept what- 
ever the Steel Corporation and its 
followers cared to give them, or to 
starve. This condition of helpless- 
ness and economic slavery was 
forced on them by a policy that 
kept, with the aid of charity, two 
men for every job and that ruth- 
lessly crushed any attempt of the 
employes to organize. 

In an introduction to the report, 
B. M. Manly, director of the com- 
mittee, and formerly director of re- 
search and investigations for the 
United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, asserts that 
conditions at Youngstown among 
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the employes of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, and the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, 
bad as they are, are better than 
those prevailing in almost any 
other community where steel is 
manufactured either by the Steel 
Corporation or by other indepen- 
dent companies. Mr. Manly in 1910 
had charge of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics investi- 
gation into living and working con- 
ditions in the steel industry of the 
entire country. 

Discussing the riot of January 7, 
in which three strikers were killed 
and twenty-five others wounded by 
armed company guards employed 
by the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, the report says: 

“The riot was the natural out- 
growth of a spontaneous, unorgan- 
ized rebellion against an economic 
and industrial regime so oppres- 
sive and brutalizing as to over- 
shadow the immediate provocation 
and render it comparatively insig- 
nificant. 

“Not only is there likelihood of a 
repetition of the Youngstown riot 
at any one of the large steel plants 
that are now employing nearly 300,- 
000 men, but an investigation dis- 
closes that even such a disaster, 
shocking as it is, must be regarded 
as trifling when compared with the 
heavy toll of death and suffering 


that has been exacted day after day 
and year after year by what have 
come to be regarded as normal con- 
ditions in the steel industry. 

“The prevailing demand for un- 
skilled labor in many large indus- 
tries has given the unorganized 
workers in the steel industry the 
first opportunity accorded to them 
in many years to register their pro- 
tests against these conditions with- 
out danger of starving. 

“They were about to make the 
most of this opportunity not only 
in Youngstown but throughout the 
industry when the management of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion awoke to the danger. Whether 
the 10 per cent. advance in wages 
effective February 1 will be suffi- 
cient to check the revolt remains to 
be seen. 

“Evidence is conclusive that the 
wage policy of the Steel Corpora- 
tion has been based on the exist- 
ence of a huge surplus of unskilled 
labor constantly replenished from 
Europe. So long as the corporation 
could maintain, with the aid of 
charity, two men for every job, dis- 
content was smothered. It flared 
up the instant the steel workers be- 
came aware that they could quit 
their jobs without starving.” 


COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. 





NEWS FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 





RANK P. WALSH, 
chairman of the 
Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations, 
today sent the fol- 
lowing letter to 
each member of 
the executive com- 

mittee of the National Americani- 

zation Committee, recently organ- 
ized in New York at the home of 

Mrs. Vincent Astor. Mr. Walsh is 
in Washington to attend the first 

formal meeting of the committee. 





Those to whom letters were sent 
are Frank Trumbull, chairman of 
the executive committee, who is 
also chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway; Mrs. Vincent Astor; Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt; Percy R. 
Pyne, II.; Felix M. Warburg; Will- 
iam Fellowes Morgan, and Miss 
Frances A. Kellor of New York, 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury of Phil- 
adelphia, William Sproule of San 
Francisco, president of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, and 
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Peter Roberts, secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. The letter follows: 

“Dear Sir—As an agency for the 
advancement of the interests of 
wage-earners, the Committee on 
Industrial Relations has noted with 
interest the activities of the Na- 
tional Americanization Committee, 
and on behalf of the committee I 
desire to express its satisfaction 
that through your organization at- 
tention is being directed to the 
needs of newly-arrived immigrants. 

“Many large industries on which 
the economic life of our country is 
based are now manned almost en- 
tirely by immigrant workmen, and 
to a large extent the record of in- 
dustrial injustice and of exploita- 
tion of the workers is the record of 
industrial exploitation of the immi- 
grants. 

“This committee springs from 
organized labor and bases its exist- 
ence on the labor movement. It is 
pledged to aid in the task of de- 
mocratizing industry by carrying 
American standards as to the rela- 
tion of free men one to another 
into the workshop, the railroads, 
the construction camp, the store, 
and the mine. Your organization 
can co-operate in this endeavor, 
and indeed must do so if you are to 
succeed in that Americanization 
which the name of your society de- 
mands. 

“Therefore, on behalf of this 
committee, I wish to call your at- 
tention to the course which must 
undoubtedly be considered the first 
step needful in the accomplishment 
of your purposes. This is to use 
every agency of publicity and per- 
suasion at your command in a cam- 
paign, first to impress upon newly- 
arrived immigrants the advantages 
of at once joining existing labor 
unions, or, where unions do not 
exist, of forming unions of their 
own and affiliating with the na- 
tional organizations; and, second, 
to help to remove existing obstacles 


to organization in our great basic 
industries and all others by insist- 
ing upon the maintenance of free 
speech, free press and the right of 
assembly, and by using your great 
influence in every way to encourage 
the unionization of the immigrant 
workers. 

“T need not point out to you the 
great value of the labor union as 
an Americanizing influence. Lead- 
ing economists and_ sociologists 
have done that so often that the 
success of the unions as agencies 
of Americanization is an accepted 
fact. No other agency can compare 
with them in instilling into immi- 
grants the spirit of America and 
developing in them the capacity for 
self-government. 

“The superior value of the Amer- 
ican trade union as an Americaniz- 
ing agency is eloquently stated in 
testimony given before the United 
States Commission on Industrial 
Relations by Francis S. Peabody of 
Chicago, an operator in the bitu- 
minous coal fields of the middle 
West who operates on a very large 
scale. Note the following excerpts 
from his testimony: 

“*They (the miners) are no 
longer beasts, as many of those 
miners were, but they are becom- 
ing intelligent, argumentative, dis- 
tinct human beings.’ 


“<Q. Has not that been brought 
about largely through the _ in- 


creased leisure that affords them 
opportunity for cultivating their 
minds ?’ 

ia +e 
so.’ 

““Q. The development of their 
work in the unions ?’ 

“*A, Yes. These debating so- 
cieties, and the unions are debating 
societies.’ 

“<Q. I judge from what you said 
about the improvement of the min- 
ers, do you ascribe any of that to 
the existence of the organization 
and the existence of the agreement 
that the organization has brought 


I think that is very largely 
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about? Have their moral standards 
improved, and their living stand- 
ards improved?’ 

“*A, I think it has had a great 
deal to do with the improvement, 
their officers, and talks and teach- 
ings of their officers, the fact that 
they were getting better wages, 
everything has added to that. I 
have been in unorganized, non- 
union villages where the standard 
seems to be lower than the same 
class of men that I find in our own 
districts, union districts.’ 

“It will be of interest and gratifi- 
cation to you to know that Mr. Pea- 
body is here testifying to the mag- 
nificent work done by the United 
Mine Workers. 

‘Nor is it necessary to point out 
the un-American and dangerous 
subserviency, amounting to serf- 
dom, that exists in immigrant in- 
dustrial populations employed by 
the great corporations that deny 
their employes the right to organ- 
ize. As an Americanization com- 
mittee you will of course agree that 
no amount of welfare work by 
which favors are handed down 
from above can remove the menace 
to American institutions that lies 
in industrial populations that are 
economically subservient and that 
must depend for their well-being 
upon the generous exercise of arbi- 
trary power by a superior class. 

“T have noted that your com- 
mittee has not hesitated to encour- 
age the work of educating immi- 
grants as carried on in Detroit 
through the instrumentality of the 
employers, and that you are giving 
wide distribution to literature set- 
ting forth the Detroit plan, under 
which large employers have in 
some cases threatened their men 
with discharge for failure to attend 
night schools, thus using the con- 
trol of the opportunity to work to 
control the movements of their em- 
ployes after they leave the shop. 
Without here commenting upon 
this appalling evidence of the ‘ex- 


tent to which arbitrary power lies 
with the employer, in utter contra- 
vention of American principles, I 
wish to cite your use of this agency 
for reaching the immigrant merely 
to point out that it establishes a 
precedent for the use by you of 
that other far more _ valuable 
agency, the American labor union. 

“No other American institution 
so embodies the soul of America, 
the spirit of democracy. By a ring- 
ing endorsement of the labor union 
as the best Americanizing agency 
available, your committee can miti- 
gate the unfortunate impression 
that has been created by your use 
of and tacit acquiescence in the De- 
troit plan, a plan based on an in- 
dustrial regime that is obnoxious to 
free Americans. 

“TI accordingly request on behalf 
of this committee that at your next 
meeting, which I learn from the 
press is to be held in connection 
with a dinner at the home of Mrs. 
Edward T. Stotesbury in Philadel- 
phia early in January, your board 
of directors adopt resolutions pro- 
viding for the inclusion in all litera- 
ture and posters published by you 
of a strong appeal to the immigrant 
to join or form labor unions, and 
that you pledge yourselves to aid 
in removing obstacles to such or- 
ganization and to encourage and 
foster it by every means at your 
disposal. 

“This committee will appreciate 
an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of this communication and an as- 
surance that the matter will be 
brought to the attention of your 
board of directors at its next meet- 
ing. Yours respectfully, 

“FRANK P. WALSH, 
“Chairman.” 


Editor’s Note.—No_ chance, 
Frank; that bunch has not much 
use for unions. 





Those who are generally right 
may be forgiven for an occasional 
error. 
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GIVE AN HOUR’S PAY 
Workingmen of America: 

Remember, January 27 is Hat- 
ters’ Day, and it is the acknowl- 
edged duty of each one of you to do 
your share to relieve the distress 
of the one hundred and eighty-six 
victims of the American Anti-Boy- 
cott Society, the Danbury Hatters, 
who, by court decree, must lose 
their homes and life savings. The 
last legal step has been taken, and 
before you read this final appeal in 
behalf of these distressed union 
men, the judge of the court will 
have set the day when their little 
homes are to be taken from them 
and their families and household 
effects thrown into the streets. 

The situation of the Danbury 
Hatters, after their long and bitter 
struggle in the courts, must appeal 
to the sympathy of ‘every trade 
unionist. The fight was not alone 
their fight, but the fight of all labor 
organizations, and while the courts 
decided against them, the hatters’ 
case and its outcome brought about 
the passage of the Clayton bill, 
which saves members of organized 
labor from similar persecution 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

It is not claimed by the Anti- 
30ycott Society that these old hat- 
ters who are thus punished had 
anything to do with a strike or boy- 
cott. The only crime they com- 
mitted was in remaining members 
of the union of their craft and 
loyally supporting it, and for this 
they have been condemned to lose 
the homes which their industry and 
frugality had built up and in which 
they had hoped to spend their de- 
clining years. 

The recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
held at San Francisco, realizing the 
unfortunate condition of these poor 
people, and recognizing the duty of 
the American labor movement to 
come to their relief, by unanimous 
vote requested every member of 
organized labor to donate one 


hour’s wages on Hatters’ Day, Jan- 
uary 27, to the relief of the Dan- 
bury Hatters. 

By contributing your share you 
will help to bring comfort and hap- 
piness to these old men, and to the 
widows and orphans of deceased 
defendants, and serve notice on the 
Anti-Boycott Society that organ- 
ized labor of America is standing 
back of the hatters in their trouble. 
Central bodies are requested to 
earnestly and energetically call the 
attention of their delegates to the 
importance of bringing this appeal 


to the attention of their organiza-’ 


tions so that all will do their duty 
on Hatters’ Day. 
Fraternally yours, 
UNITED HATTERS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
JOHN W. SCULLEY, 
President, 
MARTIN LAWLOR, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 14, 1916. 
To All Organized Labor: 

The appeal contained in the 
above circular for one hour’s wages 
in behalf of the victimized hatters 
of Danbury was unanimously ap- 
proved by the American Federation 
of Labor San Francisco convention. 
It is earnestly hoped that every 
union member throughout America 
will contribute the wages of an 
hour’s labor on Hatters’ Day, Janu- 
ary 27, 1916, and pay same over to 
the secretary of the local union, 
who in turn will transmit it to Sec- 
retary Frank Morrison, of the A. F. 
of L., and the same will be placed 
in the hands of Secretary Martin 
Lawlor, who will place the same for 
the relief of the victimized hatters. 
All union men are urged to do their 
duty in this situation. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 
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FROM COMMITTEE ON INDUS. 
TRIAL RELATIONS 


Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
The following special dispatch 
to the Boston Transcript from its 
Washington correspondent shows 
the attitude of big business and re- 
actionary newspapers toward the 
Committee on Industrial Relations: 


“LABOR’S LARGE LOBBY. 





“Walsh and His Associates to Steer 
Legislation — Largest and 
Most Aggressive Ever in 
Washington. 





“‘American Federation Indorses the 
Committee — It Represents 
Literally Millions of 
People. 





(Special to the Boston Transcript.) 

“Washington, Nov. 18.—There is 
much interest here in the effect on 
the administration, Congress and 
the winter’s program in Washing- 
ton of the so-called ‘Committee on 
Industrial Relations,’ which this 
week opens its offices here under 
the leadership of Frank Walsh, 
chairman of the defunct Industrial 
Relations Commission. The vital 
fact is that the biggest and most 
aggressive labor body ever main- 
tained in Washington has begun to 
clamor for the enactment of a 
thoroughly radical series of bills. 
President Wilson is directly re- 
sponsible for Walsh, and working 
with Walsh are men and women 
who represent, in total, literally 
millions of working people. The 
American Federation of Labor, said 
to number 2,500,000 members, has 
given the committee its blessing, 
and before the San Francisco con- 
vention adjourns, resolutions nor- 
mally endorsing the committee will 
be passed. The United Mine Work- 
ers, the largest union in the world, 
is said to have contributed heavily 
in cash to the support of this lobby. 
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Whatever may be thought of the 
merits of the program of this com- 
mittee, it cannot be denied that it 
represents an enormous number of 
people. It is stated by men who 
know Walsh that he has the strong- 
est personal following of organized 
labor men, radicals, near-radicals 
and progressives, held by any man 
since LaFollette was at the height 
of his power. Walsh has always 
been loyal to the President. At the 
conclusion of his term as chairman 
of the committee to which Presi- 
dent Wilson appointed him, Walsh 
called at the White House and had 
a most friendly talk with the Presi- 
dent. Many believe here that the 
time has now arrived when it will 
be no longer possible for the ad- 
ministration to maintain an anti- 
labor policy. 

“Members of this committee, it 
is learned here today, will ask for 
a hearing before Congressiorfal 
committees on all the bills on its 
program.” 

The Boston Transcript is one of 
the most bitter newspapers in the 
country against organized labor.— 
Ed. 





UNPATRIOTIC PREPARATION- 
ISTS 

Five hundred millions for pre- 
paredness means $5 from every 
man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. It means $25 from the aver- 
age family and more than that 
from the larger ones. Since one- 
half of wage-earning fathers earn 
less than $500 a year, the burden 
which militarists would put upon 
them is equivalent to an income tax 
of 5 to 10 per cent. Before consid- 
ering measures to increase the 
wages of these underpaid workers, 
preparationists insist that more of 
their earnings be taken from them, 
for a purpose of no benefit what- 
ever to them. It is not patriotism, 
but the contrary, which enthuses 
over so outrageous a proposition. 


O. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HOSE of us who think we can get along as individuais, all by our- 
selves, while working for a living are certainly much mistaken. 
Those organizations that think they can get along isolated from 
the main body of their co-workers, are also much mistaken. It 
has often been said that when unions go wrong, there is no one to blame 
for it except the rank and file. This is true. There is no denying the 
fact that were the rank and file to take the proper interest in their 
organization, one or two men could not run it to their own advantage. 
It is the worst form of insanity today for any man outside of a labor 
organization of his craft to expect success or progress. This man is the 
enemy of society. Well-organized society depends upon the happiness 
of the greatest number of that particular society. A man is not doing 
his duty by shirking or evading the responsibilities of life. The non- 
union man holds back the union man, as well as himself, while basking 
for the moment in the sunshine of the smile of the Boss, who uses him 
for a tool—this boss, who considers him nothing more than an idiot, 
because he knows that the dream or bubble of this man who withholds 
himself from membership in the union to which he should belong, will 
some day burst and this individual will find himself ostracized by the 
people in the community in which he lives, poverty stricken and help- 
less. Of course the key to the solution of this question is absolute 
ignorance, for no matter how clever a fellow thinks he is, by staying 
away from the union and playing into the hands of the boss, or by 
injuring the union, if he is a member, there is going to be a turn in the 
road some day. This man is not clever. He is not wise. He is simply 
ignorant to his own interests, and he is criminally wrong because he is 
injuring his fellowmen who are striving and struggling to build up con- 
ditions in the home and the family through organization. The ignorance 
of the individual, however, is nothing compared to the cruelty and total 
blindness of a number of individuals who allow their union to be run 
by a few individuals who keep it away from the main body of toilers 
of the Nation—the American Federation of Labor. We, the workers of 
this country, men and women, are striving for the one end—the one pur- 
pose—that of trying to better the conditions of life. There should be 
no jealousy; there should be no antagonism, one for the other; no em- 
ployer should be allowed to weaken us as a body, for such a proceeding 
would have a tendency to destroy our main purpose. 

Do you know that you, as one of our members, are contributing 
month after month toward helping the struggling brothers of our craft 
in different parts of the country? Do you know that you are contribut- 
ing each month toward maintaining that establishment in Washington 
that is striving and struggling for us to the end that legislation may be 
enacted for the betterment of the workers? Do you know that you are 
assisting in the great movement to organize the workers throughout the 
length and breadth of this country? Is it any wonder that you should 
take some pride in the fact that in addition to helping yourself and your 
local union, you are engaged in helping the myriads of others who have 
not attained, but who are trying to attain, the same conditions that you 
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are enjoying? Is it not glorious to know that you, as an individual, are 
contributing toward a fund that is engaged in hiring experts who are 
fighting against corrupt corporations at the seat. of our government, 
who are trying to destroy our organizations and cripple the workers and 
their descendants? Yes, you should be proud of the fact that every month 
when you pay your dues there is 15 cents of your money sent to the 
International Office to be divided again into different funds, some of it 
to be redistributed and used to carry on the great work of the labor 
movement. We are fighting all the cruel machinery that capital can 
employ. Capital employs the highest, most finished, best-educated peo- 
ple in our country to help to destroy us. Capital endeavors to corrupt 
our legislators and the courts of our country, and our public institu- 
tions. Capital is raising the price of food stuff so that for the average 
working man it is impossible to meet the increased cost of living unless 
he obtains an increase in his daily wages. The brains of certain highly 
educated people are being employed to work against us by the capital- 
istic institutions of our nation, and we who represent the millions, stinted 
in education and finance, are trying to overcome this monster who is 
engaged in this conflict against us, and you, my brother unionists, be- 
cause of your co-operation with us, are doing your share of the work. 
Those who are on the outside and also the unions that are organized, but 
who refuse to become a part of the American Federation of Labor, who 
are standing aloof, profiting by our struggle, are the ones who are in- 
juring the great labor movement, because of their refusal to contribute. 
They are the cowards who watch the battle going on and see their broth- 
ers struggling, yet refuse to lend a helping hand. This is the reason we 
should all be working together; struggling together, fighting together, 
and, if necessary, dying together, so that our only hope—our union— 
may live. 





E have heard a lot lately about Henry Ford. His peace ship 
to Europe has created a lot of discussion throughout the 
nation, and not only in this country has he obtained con- 
siderable notoriety, but also in every country in the world. 

The question comes down to this—is he sincere? Sometimes we doubt 
his sincerity. Some.vimes we believe in his sincerity even though his 
peace mission was a failure, and if he is sincere, although it was a 
failure, he deserves credit for having tried. The splendid doctrine of 
peace means everything to the world. It seems impossible to imagine 
that civilization has reached the point where millions of human beings 
are daily engaged in a conflict slaughtering each other, and the man 
who advocates a stoppage of that slaughter has courage and deserves 
credit, even though he fails. But we are afraid to say whether Ford 
is sincere or not. We would like to give him the benefit of the doubt, 
but it is hard to reconcile his cravings for peace and the preservation 
of life, when he, the principal owner of that institution in Detroit, has 
allowed to be established in said institution the most perfect speed-up 
system that was ever installed in any place in the world. To visit this 
institution and look at the thousands of human beings, gathered from 
all parts of the world, working in these numerous buildings of Ford’s, 
swarming around like flies in his workshops, every minute of their time 
accounted for from the moment they enter the place until they leave, 
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straining every nerve of their body, every cell of their brain, every 
muscle active, a human mass of live machinery, daily wearing their 
lives away under this continual strain, it is hard to look into this 
institution, as did the writer, and say that Henry Ford is sin- 
cere in trying to stop the destruction of human life in Europe. In Ford’s 
plants, where there are no unions of any kind, to give you an idea as 
to what extent this speed-up system is carried on, we are told that the 
men used to leave their bench and walk a few steps in order to get a 
drink of water whenever thirsty and that one of his expert speed-up 
bosses thought that some time could be saved and we are told that they 
are now running a water pipe along each bench and a drinking cup is 
placed right handy to each individual, so that he may drink water, hold- 
ing the cup in one hand while continuing to use the other hand on the 
piece of work at which he is engaged. How long do you think human 
machines can stand this strain? A first-class machinist will not work 
under those conditions. We are told that their best men are leaving 
gradually, trying to find employment elsewhere. 

Ford has adopted the eight-hour day in his plants. This is a neces- 
sity but we do not believe that he has established it from a humani- 
tarian standpoint. The men working there eight hours a day under this 
continual strain could not last much longer than eight hours. As it is 
the individual engaged in this employment will become a physical wreck 
after three or four years, as it is impossible for the human system to 
work continuously every day every moment of the day, and do this con- 
tinually for any length of time. But what do they, in Ford’s plants 
care? He is making millions. Perhaps he has helped the middle classes 
by putting this reasonably priced automobile on the market, but he is 
making millions by drawing upon every ounce of energy and sapping 
up every drop of blood of his employes, thereby turning out in a few 
years thousands of human wrecks to be cast upon the junk pile. Then 
is it any wonder that we hesitate about believing in the sincerity of 
Mr. Ford and his mission to Europe for the purpose of trying to stop the 
destruction of human life? 





ship, at this time, is the increased cost of gasoline. It seems 

almost impossible to imagine that within the last six months 

that this product has doubled in price. Our chauffeurs are em- 
ployed operating machines. This product and its cost, therefore, ma- 
terially affects us and this is the reason we refer to it. Going back a 
few years, we remember that the Standard Oil trust was ordered by the 
court to disband. This happened under the administration of Presi- 
dent Taft. What a joke! What a genuine bluff was this action of the 
United States supreme court. It reminds us of the time this corpora- 
tion was fined a large sum of money by Judge Landis of Chicago, but 
afterward the fine was remitted, or set aside or dismissed by a higher 
court. We notice that the poor Hatters of Danbury, Conn., had to pay 
their fine of $200,000 because they were considered a trust, and not 
even the supreme court would consider it advisable or legal to set that 
fine aside. What a mockery of justice! Instead of the action of the 
court interfering with the progress of the Standard Oil trust or hamper- 
ing its profits, it has really helped it and it has doubled its profits. 


: MATTER that affects our membership, or a part of our member- 
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Mr. John D. Rockefeller held 247,692 shares of Standard Oil stock at 
the time this decision was rendered by the court against the Standard 
Oil Company. This stock was worth $675.00 a share, or the market 
value of Rockefeller’s stock was $167,192,100. According to a recent 
report issued by Dow, Jones & Co., his shares at present have a mar- 
ket value of $421,000,000.00, based on a price of $1,700.00 a share, and 
this is a small estimate of the real value, as the stock is really worth 
$2,000.00 a share. At this price Mr. Rockefeller’s holdings alone in the 
Standard Oil Company are worth approximately $500,000,000.00, so you 
see what the so-called bluff dissolution of the Standard Oil trust meant 
to Mr. Rockefeller. With this immense wealth controlled by this indi- 
vidual and the enormous wealth owned and controlled by the many 
members of his family, who are all multi-millionaires, the price of gaso- 
line continues to go up, and will keep going up and we will have to pay 
the price whether we like it or not. 

In Boston, when I was there a week ago, gasoline was selling at 28 
cents a gallon, in the city proper, and in the outside small towns they 
were charging 30 cents a gallon. In Indianapolis at the same time they 
were selling gasoline for 19 cents a gallon. If you can explain to me 
why there is a difference of 9 cents a gallon in the price of gasoline 
between Indianapolis and Boston, we would be glad to have you do so. 
The Pennsylvania oil fields are nearer Boston than they are Indianapolis. 
Transportation by way of the Rockefeller interests to Boston is much 
easier and cheaper than to Indianapolis. Rockefeller owns the boats 
that leave the refineries in New York and New Jersey and haul gaso- 
line to Boston, still he charges 9 cents a gallon more, and the people 
down there expect that the price will keep on going up. Why is it? They 
say it is because of the extreme consumption of this product. They also 
say that they are shipping enormous quantities to Europe, which is the 
cause of the increase in price, but the real truth is this—that Rocke- 
feller wants more millions and is going to get them and the public is 
going to pay the price. The writer of this article drove a wagon for 
the Standard Oil Company in 1897, and sold gasoline at 52 cents a gallon. 
The process of refining today is much more simplified and there are at 
least thirty-five more by-products taken from the crude oil than there 
were in those days. These by-products are also bringing enormous 
wealth to the Standard Oil Company. Is there anything that can be 
done? If there is, the question that confronts us is, will it be done? 
Will our splendid courts of justice allow this gigantic corporation or 
trust to continue on fleecing the public? It is almost impossible to 
imagine that in this day of civilization, that an individual, in his own 
personal right, can own 500,000,000 of dollars, but those are facts. 
This condition presents itself to'us, and we seem powerless to relieve 
the situation. Undoubtedly some of our members will lose their posi- 
tions as a result of this increase in the cost of gasoline, as some of the 
employers can not possibly hold on to their business and operate under 
this increase, or if they do they will have to charge the public more. It 
will all come out of the public in the end, and all that comes out will go 
into the gold chests of the Rockefeller family. Think it over. Argue 
the question with your friends and see if you can help, but reach this 
conclusion, that our courts, and our so-called freedom and justice, and 
our present form of civilization, is but one great, big, genuine bluff. 
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in Indianapolis on Tuesday morning, January 18. The conven- 

tion was addressed by a representative of Mr. Ralston, Governor 

of Indiana; also by Charles A. Bookwalter, ex-mayor of Indi- 
anapolis, a union printer, representing the Chamber of Commerce. There 
were in attendance about 1,300 delegates. The organization was never 
in a more flourishing condition, having upward of 500,000 members. 
Among those present was Mr. Lawson of Colorado fame, who is out on 
bail from the sentence imposed upon him by the courts of Colorado in 
which he was found guilty of murder. 

Hon. W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, and former Secretary- 
Treasurer of the miners, is expected to address the convention, as is 
also John Mitchell, chairman of the commission of industrial boards of 
New York, who was formerly general president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The miners have turned out some of the ablest 
men in our country. It is indeed surprising to attend the sessions of 
their convention, which are open to the public, and hear the sound, com- 
mon sense and the splendid speeches made by many of the delegates 
coming from the miners: They have given to the country a host of 
intelligent, able, splendid and sincere workers in the interest of hu- 
manity. The International Union today has at the head of it a man 
equal to any that has preceded him, in ability, integrity and honesty— 
John P. White. The Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers, 
Mr. Green, is ex-senator from the State of Ohio, and during one ses- 
sion of the Ohio senate he acted as chairman of that body. He is also 
a member of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor. 

The miners are looking for a 10% increase in wages this year and 
they hope to get it. We wish them success in all of their undertakings 
and hope that their union will continue to grow and prosper. 


To: United Mine Workers of America opened their convention 





pired in Boston recently. The Boston Elevated Street Car Com- 

pany was given a permit to lay a spur track connecting with 

the largest business institution in Cambridge, that it might 
haul freight in car-load lots from the Boston wharfs to this institution 
in Cambridge. The permit was granted by the outgoing city council 
of the city of Cambridge, most of whom had been defeated for re-elec- 
tion. This was a serious situation, as it would open up the way for 
several other corporations to apply for the same privilege, thereby elimi- 
nating the hauling of products by our members. At this one particular 
institution the firm of P. O’Reardon does all the hauling, using about 
fifty men. O’Reardon is one of the largest team owners in this country, 
employing about three hundred teamsters and chauffeurs, all of them 
members of our union, and is one of the best friends of our people in 
Boston. Of course, this was a blow at him, as the work is a good-paying 
proposition, but it was also a blow to our industry. 

The General President being home for Christmas, and being a citi- 
zen of Cambridge, appeared before the mayor of Cambridge, who had 
just been defeated for re-election, and requested him to veto the order. 
He did not, however, do so, as five minutes before he left office he signed 
the order of the board of aldermen granting the right to this street car 
company to haul freight. There is a law in Massachusetts which gives 


‘ MATTER of considerable importance to our organization trans- 
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street railroads the right to haul freight, subject to the will of the gov- 
ernment of small cities and towns, and subject also to the decision of 
the public service commission, but this is the first time that any attempt 
was made by this large street railway corporation to get in under the 
provisions of this law. After the mayor had signed the order the com- 
pany started to make its arrangements, but a new city government 
was installed, and the business agent of the Boston local union, Joe 
Hunt, with Organizer Gillespie and the General President, appeared be- 
fore several of the newly elected councilmen, asking them to endeavor 
to put a stop to this proceeding; that is, to protect the people from hav- 
ing freight cars hauled through our streets all day and all night as well, 
as under the original right granted the company it was intended that 
it should haul passengers and passengers only, and not be allowed to 
turn the streets in the most congested part of the city into freight- 
hauling thoroughfares with freight cars running over them at all hours. 
Besides it would be the entering wedge whereby all other corporations 
could make provisions to have their freight hauled by street cars 
through our public thoroughfares, turning our public streets into freight 
ear lines. I suppose all of our people understand that a little money 
around any city government is very useful, and while we have no proof 
that any money was spent in getting this permit or franchise from the 
city government of Cambridge, we have very strong suspicions, be- 
cause as a matter of fact this street railway company of Boston gets 
about anything it wants from the municipal governments in that dis- 
trict. As stated above, we got busy with the newly elected city gov- 
ernment, with the result that we got one of the new councilmen to 
introduce an order revoking the permit or order previously granted by 
the outgoing board, and when the matter came up for a new hearing, 
we were all present in the council chamber watching the proceedings, 
and to our great satisfaction this order was adopted and the permit was 
revoked. It is needless to say that we appeared before many of these 
councilmen and told them the danger that confronted the people. We 
also told them that did they refuse to act in our interest and in the 
interest of humanity in this matter, that organized labor and its friends 
would see to it that their action be made known to the public when the 
next election came around. This matter is still undecided, as the order 
has not yet been signed by the mayor. We also appeared before the 
public service commission of Massachusetts, which has the final say in 
matters of this kind. We made, we think, a very favorable impression 
on the public service commission, but it decided to postpone action until 
the mayor of the city of Cambridge had finally decided what he would 
do—whether to sign the order or veto it. 

We at this time are waiting and hoping for favorable results, be- 
cause it is the worst thing that could happen to our people in the Boston 
district, should this street car company be given the right to lay a spur 
track and thereby haul freight in every street in greater Boston. The 
figures submitted in this case showed that the street car company would 
do the hauling for about one-half what was being paid for teaming 
same. The Team Owners’ Association acted in conjunction with our 
unions in the district in their attempt to defeat this measure, but their 
influence amounted to but very little. The influence of organized labor, 
however, in a matter of this kind is of material benefit. How neces- 
sary, therefore, is it for the team owners’ associations of the country 
to work in harmony with our organization for their own salvation, be- 
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cause undoubtedly in time, legislation will be attempted which will have 
a tendency to eliminate teaming, and said legislation will be enacted in 
many districts unless the team owners see the necessity of working 
hand in hand with our people. We are not the enemies of the team 
owners. We are their friends. When they treat us right, we will treat 
them right. In the next issue of the Journal we will let you know the 
final action on this case. _ 





Any of our officers or any local union member that knows of any 
bakery wagon drivers holding membership in the Bakery Workers’ In- 


ternational Union, or has knowledge of any driver holding membership ° 


in the Clerks’ International Union, will kindly write this office at once. 
This is per the request of President Gompers, who desires to take up 
this matter officially with those International Unions, and if they refuse 
to turn those drivers over to us, President Gompers will then notify the 
central bodies and state branches to unseat those local unions having in 
their membership a driver or chauffeur. Be sure and write us if you 
know of any driver holding membership in either the Bakery Workers’ 
Union or the Clerks’ International Union. Also state number of drivers 
or chauffeurs in the local of bakery workers’ or clerks’ union in your 





district. 





A WRITER EULOGIZES THE A. 
F. OF L. CONVENTION 


San Francisco. — Inez Haynes 
Gillmore, writer, expresses these 
views of the A. F. of L. convention 
in a local newspaper: 

“Tt was like listening to the plans 
of generals of an army. 

“IT was truly impressed by the 
physical aspect of those men. They 
were the biggest, the most high- 
standing, the most straight-looking 
men I ever saw in my life. And they 
had more of the fighting spirit than 
all of the army and navy put to- 
gether, because the army and navy 
are bureaucratic and fight for a po- 
sition, while the A. F. of L. fights 
only for labor. 

“T believe that the labor union is 
the only thing that we have that 
is training men to citizenship. Our 
schools do not do it, our colleges do 
not do it. But as soon as a man 
joins a labor union he begins his 
training in citizenship. The re- 
markable intelligence of every man 
in that convention as to what was 


going on, and their knowledge and 
understanding of it and all of the 
economic laws under it was the 
most impressive thing I have ever 
seen. 

“T say this without qualification, 
and I go on record as saying this, 
that the best citizens the country 
has will be found among the union- 
ists.” 

What can be a more pitiable ob- 
ject than decrepitude sinking 
under the accumulated load of 
years and of penury? Arrived at 
that period when the most fortu- 
nate confess they have no pleasure, 
how forlorn is his situation who, 
destitute of the means of subsist- 
ence, has survived his last child or 
his last friend! Solitary and neg- 
lected, without comfort and with- 
out hope, depending for everything 
on a kindness he has no means of 
conciliating, he finds himself left 
alone in a world to which he has 
ceased to belong, and is only felt 
in society as a burden it is impa- 
tient to shake off.—Robert Hall. 
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JOLIET, ILL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—lI hope 
you will see that my congratula- 
tions to Brother Fitchie are pub- 
lished in the Magazine. 

Congratulations, Brother Fitchie, 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local 
No. 753, of Chicago. It is a great 
victory and honor for the Interna- 
tional Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of Illinois 
to have a member of our Interna- 
tional Brotherhood an officer of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
and especially vice-president of 
that grand and powerful organiza- 
tion. There is no doubt but what 
Brother Fitchie will give to the la- 
bor movement of Illinois the best 
that is in him, so let us crack our 
whips and toot our horns for the 
lilinois State Federation of Labor 
and with this good luck for our or- 
ganization I am sure that it will be 
only a short time until every local 
of teamsters in the State of Illinois 
will be affiliated with the State 
Federation of Labor. 

Again permit me to congratulate 
Brother Fitchie of Local No. 753. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. LeMAY, 
Business Agent Local No. 179. 





AUGUSTA, GA. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let the readers of the 
official Magazine know how and 
what Local No. 293 is doing. The 
new officers that have been elected 
for the coming year are taking 
much interest in their work and 
have their shoulders to the wheel 
and seem to be shouting, boys, let’s 
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push forward. We have an agree- 
ment that has been approved by 
the General President, which we 
expect to present to the various 
plants for their approval for a 
closed shop, and I do not think 
there is a single firm that will turn 
this agreement down. 

New members are coming in at 
every meeting and we now have a 
hack on the streets of Augusta, 
which carries a sign, which reads 
“Union Hack, Local No. 293.” Be- 
lieve me, this is some boost for Lo- 
cal No. 293. All of the members 
are assisting in the Labor Forward 
movement in this city, and they are 
trying hard to build the member- 
ship up so that we will be able to 
send two delegates to the State con- 
vention this year. I think Local 
No. 293 will lead the Labor Day 
parade this year. 

Wishing all members of the In- 
ternational a prosperous year, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
J. W. BROOKS, 
tec. Sec. Local No. 293. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Local No. 
90 at the last regular meeting 
elected the following officers: 
President, Dellis Cole; vice-presi- 
dent, W. B. Bird; financial secre- 
tary-treasurer, Timothy O’Connell; 
recording secretary, J. C. McFad- 
den; conductor, C. H. Grayabeal; 
warden, Wm. Gaston; trustee for 
three years, J. D. Gaston; trustee 
for two years, C. F. Rynerson; 
trustee for one year, J. L. Mussel- 
man. The officers elected will be 
installed on the first Thursday in 
January. We will have a public 
installation and entertainment for 
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cause undoubtedly in time, legislation will be attempted which will have 
a tendency to eliminate teaming, and said legislation will be enacted in 
many districts unless the team owners see the necessity of working 
hand in hand with our people. We are not the enemies of the team 
owners. We are their friends. When they treat us right, we will treat 
them right. In the next issue of the Journal we will let you know the 
final action on this case. - 





Any of our officers or any local union member that knows of any 
bakery wagon drivers holding membership in the Bakery Workers’ In- 


ternational Union, or has knowledge of any driver holding membership ° 


in the Clerks’ International Union, will kindly write this office at once. 
This is per the request of President Gompers, who desires to take up 
this matter officially with those International Unions, and if they refuse 
to turn those drivers over to us, President Gompers will then notify the 
central bodies and state branches to unseat those local unions having in 
their membership a driver or chauffeur. Be sure and write us if you 
know of any driver holding membership in either the Bakery Workers’ 
Union or the Clerks’ International Union. Also state number of drivers 
or chauffeurs in the local of bakery workers’ or clerks’ union in your 





district. 
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F. OF L. CONVENTION 


San Francisco.— Inez Haynes 
Gillmore, writer, expresses these 
views of the A. F. of L. convention 
in a local newspaper: 

“It was like listening to the plans 
of generals of an army. 

“T was truly impressed by the 
physical aspect of those men. They 
were the biggest, the most high- 
standing, the most straight-looking 
men I ever saw in my life. And they 
had more of the fighting spirit than 
all of the army and navy put to- 
gether, because the army and navy 
are bureaucratic and fight for a po- 
sition, while the A. F. of L. fights 
only for labor. 

“T believe that the labor union is 
the only thing that we have that 
is training men to citizenship. Our 
schools do not do it, our colleges do 
not do it. But as soon as a man 
joins a labor union he begins his 
training in citizenship. The re- 
markable intelligence of every man 
in that convention as to what was 


going on, and their knowledge and 
understanding of it and all of the 
economic laws under it was the 
most impressive thing I have ever 
seen. 

“T say this without qualification, 
and I go on record as saying this, 
that the best citizens the country 
has will be found among the union- 
ists.” 


What can be a more pitiable ob- 


ject than decrepitude sinking 
under the accumulated load of 


years and of penury? Arrived at 
that period when the most fortu- 
nate confess they have no pleasure, 
how forlorn is his situation who, 
destitute of the means of subsist- 
ence, has survived his last child or 
his last friend! Solitary and neg- 
lected, without comfort and with- 
out hope, depending for everything 
on a kindness he has no means of 
conciliating, he finds himself left 
alone in a world to which he has 
ceased to belong, and is only felt 
in society as a burden it is impa- 
tient to shake off.—Robert Hall. 
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JOLIET, ILL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I hope 
you will see that my congratula- 
tions to Brother Fitchie are pub- 
lished in the Magazine. 

Congratulations, Brother Fitchie, 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local 
No. 753, of Chicago. It is a great 
victory and honor for the Interna- 
tional Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of Illinois 
to have a member of our Interna- 
tional Brotherhood an officer of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
and especially vice-president of 
that grand and powerful organiza- 
tion. There is no doubt but what 
Brother Fitchie will give to the la- 
bor movement of Illinois the best 
that is in him, so let us crack our 
whips and toot our horns for the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor 
and with this good luck for our or- 
ganization I am sure that it will be 
only a short time until every local 
of teamsters in the State of Illinois 
will be affiliated with the State 
Federation of Labor. 

Again permit me to congratulate 
3rother Fitchie of Local No. 753. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. LeMAY, 
Business Agent Local No. 179. 
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Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let the readers of the 
official Magazine know how and 
what Local No. 293 is doing. The 
new officers that have been elected 
for the coming year are taking 
much interest in their work and 
have their shoulders to the wheel 
and seem to be shouting, boys, let’s 


push forward. We have an agree- 
ment that has been approved by 
the General President, which we 
expect to present to the various 
plants for their approval for a 
closed shop, and I do not think 
there is a single firm that will turn 
this agreement down. 

New members are coming in at 
every meeting and we now have a 
hack on the streets of Augusta, 
which carries a sign, which reads 
“Union Hack, Local No. 293.” Be- 
lieve me, this is some boost for Lo- 
cal No. 293. All of the members 
are assisting in the Labor Forward 
movement in this city, and they are 
trying hard to build the member- 
ship up so that we will be able to 
send two delegates to the State con- 
vention this year. I think Local 
No. 293 will lead the Labor Day 
parade this year. 

Wishing all members of the In- 
ternational a prosperous year, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
J. W. BROOKS, 
Rec. Sec. Local No. 293. 
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Dear Sir and Brother—Local No. 
90 at the last regular meeting 
elected the following officers: 
President, Dellis Cole; vice-presi- 
dent, W. B. Bird; financial secre- 
tary-treasurer, Timothy O’Connell; 
recording secretary, J. C. McFad- 
den; conductor, C. H. Grayabeal; 
warden, Wm. Gaston; trustee for 
three years, J. D. Gaston; trustee 
for two years, C. F. Rynerson; 
trustee for one year, J. L. Mussel- 
man. The officers elected will be 
installed on the first Thursday in 
January. We will have a public 
installation and entertainment for 
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members and friends. We would 


like to have a full attendance. 
J.C. McFADDEN, Secretary. 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few words to let you know that we 
are still on the job. The prospects 
for the teamsters never looked as 
good as at the present time. We 
had a little trouble last week, but it 
is settled. Brother Tobin, I have 
been trying to send a few lines to 
you for some time, but every night 
brings something new to do, so | 
do not have much time to write. 
Our local is in good shape at pres- 
ent. We had a wage scale signed 
a few days ago, getting good condi- 
tions for the men. Since I wrote 
you before, we have had six men to 
die. One was Brother Griffin, a 
good, faithful worker in the labor 
movement. Brother Griffin was 
vice-president for some time before 
his death. We paid three of them 
death benefits. The other three 
were two months in arrears, so 
they were entitled to no benefits. 
Each brother pays 50 cents when a 
brother dies, we can give his 
wife or family $100.00. The em- 
ployes of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company were on strike last 
week, so when they got a charter 
and became part of the American 
Federation of Labor, we gave them 
a helping hand, and when the com- 
pany found that the teamsters 
were going to help them they set- 
tled, giving them an increase of 
$2.00 per week and shorter hours, 
so the teamster again showed his 
strength. 

I was very sorry that I did not 
have a chance to go to the conven- 
tion. I heard you all had a good 
time. I was glad to hear of your 
re-election as President, as it shows 
that the confidence placed in you 
has never been lost. 


SO 


MAGAZINE 


I have nothing more to say, and 
hoping that you are well, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
BROTHER C., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I would 
like to write just a few words as to 
what Local No. 90 is doing. 

We held a public installation of 
officers January 13, 1916. We had 
the honor of having the ex-Presi- 
dent and Honorable Brother Alber, 
auditor of Polk county, to do the 
installing. 

It is not every day that we have 
the honor of one of our members 
holding an office as he does, and we 
sure are proud of Brother Alber, 
for he is loyal to the union even if 
he does hold a high office. His love 
goes out to the boys that pull the 
lines on the horses and for the boys 
that carry the cards that have put 
him where he is today, for he feels 
as if he was one of them still. 

Honorable A. L. Urick, state 
labor commissioner, who has done 
more than any other man to help 
the teamsters, gave a talk on the 
organization. 

At the close of the meeting re- 
freshments were served and a good 
time was enjoyed by everyone. 

J.C. McFADDEN, 
Sec. Local No. 90. 


That is the Great Adventure: to 
find, to choose, to make one’s place 
in human service and to fill it; Ad- 
venture of a lifetime, of many suc- 
cessful lifetimes; Adventure never 
achieved, always rich in the joy of 
pursuit, the vision of fulfillment; 
Adventure not consummated in a 
year or two, nor limiting itself to 
the happiness of a few, but always 
opening before us, and carrying 
help and service to all the world. 

All legitimate human work can 
be that.—The Forerunner. 








